HIS  RELATION  TO  LIFE

perfumed, the romantic, the charm of art and the
delight of form, are not to be looked for in his pages.
The cosmic takes the place of the idyllic; the be-
getter, the Adamic man, takes the place of the lover;
patriotism takes the place of family affection; charity
takes the place of piety; love of kind is more than
love of neighbor; the poet and the artist are swal-
lowed up in the seer and the prophet.

The poet evidently aimed to put in his sex poems
a rank and healthful animality, and to make them
as frank as the shedding of pollen by the trees,
strong even Lo the point of offense. lie could not
make it pleasing, a sweet morsel to be rolled under
the tongue; that would have been levity and sin,
as in Byron and the other poets, It must be direct
and rank, healthfully so. The courage that did it,
and showed no wavering of self-consciousness, was
more than human. Man is a begetter. How shall
a pool in our clay and land treat this fact? With
levity and by throwing over it the lure of the for-
bidden,, the attraction of the erotic ? That is one
way, the way of nearly all the poets of the past.
But that is not Whitman's way. He would sooner
be bestial than Byronie, he would sooner shock by
his frankness than inflame by his suggestion. And
this in the interest of health and longevity, not in
the interest of a prurient and cireminate "art." In
these poems Whitman for a moment emphasises sex,
the need of sex, and the power of sex. "All weren t*nit*ht*H hrw
